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The British Bee Journal, alluding to 
the new bee-disease, states that, in its 
opinion, supported by actual experiment, 
the new bee-disease of America is none 
other than the Baccillus delphilis (auct 
Gaytont) of Mr. Cheshire, and it further 
states that “a colony treated carefully with 
phenol has been entirely freed from all 
traces of the disease.” 





The Postage on Merchandise, sought 
to be doubled by Senator Wilson, as men- 
tioned last week, has had a “ set-back.” The 
House Committee, last Wednesday, decided 
to report adversely to it. The measure is 
not only uncalled for and unjust, but is 
against the policy of the Government, and 
has caused a perfect storm by “ protesting 
merchants” all over the country. The 
measure, if carried, would be a detriment 
to the Postoffice Department as well as an 
injustice to the general public; and we do 
not believe that Congress wil) commit such 
anerror. Senator Wilson still insists that 
he will get his bill through the Senate, if 
possible—but it is highly improbable that it 
will pass the House of Congress. 





Beginners in bee-culture, during the give forthe difference in the Italian bees 
first year, generally know it all; after that bred in their home in Italy and those reared 
they find out by degrees that they know | in America, is the extra care exercised here 
much less about the pursuit. Mr. F. L. in breeding from the best colonies and for 


Dougherty, in the Indiana Farmer, puts it | Superior traits of character. 


thus : 


It has always seemed somewhat strange that the breeders of Italy are getting more 
to us why beginners in bee-culture were not | particular and systematic in their work, and 
satisfied to accept the teachings of practical } that in the future they intend to “have no 


bee-keepers and follow them, until they 
gained sufficient knowledge of their own to 
save them from falling into the theoretical 
pitfalls of hearsay bee-keepers. Bees are 
not taught, but simply guided in a line with 
their instinct. They may be led in this 
direction to perform certain things that to 
the novice seem incredible. Success depends 
ona knowledge of the laws by which they 
are governed, and the advantage we are able 
to take of it for our own 





J. E. Pond, Jr., and M. P. Beckett have | the business to his late partner, Mr. Philip 


Bees Not Well-Marked in Italy.— 
When the Editor of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL was in Italy, seven years ago, he 
visited many large apiaries, and upon his 
return, remarked that he there saw many 
colonies of bees—the markings of the bees 
being either very indistinct or the golden 
bands entirely lacking. Some doubted this, 
and a discussion concerning “ Black Bees in 


corroborative testimony, but now comes 


laborers, Mr. Ed. Bertrand, editor of the 
Bulletin D’ Apiculteur,in Switzerland, and Mr. 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee Jour- 
nal, of London, England. These gentlemen 
wentto Italy, lately, together, and visited 
several of the “ noted queen-breeders,” and 
Mr. Bertrand, in his paper, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on this subject : 

“It is well known that all the bees of the 
Italian race have not got the three yellow 
bands of the abdomen equally distinctly 
marked. ThisI have substantiated on sev- 
eral different journeys. At Ornavasso, at 
Golasecca, and at Milan there are colonies 
only showing two bands. In 1881, at Milan, 
at the Sartori establishment, I saw drones 
as destitute of =, yellow bands as an 
drones bred by our black bees. But abroad, 
three bright yellow bands are considered an 
indispensable sign of purity, hence the 
reason why Italian breeders, while attaching 
no real value in work to the color of the 
rings, endeavor to have no bees in their 
apiaries that will not show 3 bright bands.” 
Mr. Bertrand visited the Sartori queen- 
rearing establishment at Milan, Italy, two 
years after we were there, and in the above 
extract, he uses this very positive language: 
* IT saw drones as destitute of any yellow 
‘bands as any drones bred by our black 
bees.”” This coincides with our experience 
exactly. We saw precisely the same thing 
at that very place. With us, at that time, 
were Count Barbo, the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the Italian Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
and Signor Alfonzo Visconti de Saliceto, 
editor of the Italian bee-paper, L’ Apicolore, 
published at Milan. We talked the matter 
over, and all agreed that the bees looked 
much inferior to our fine American Italians, 
for we took with us some samples of drones 
well-marked and well-developed, that were 
reared in the apiary of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, in this city. These American 
Italians were admired by prominent apia- 
rists,to whom we exhibited them in England, 
Scotland,France, Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
and Germany. The only reason that we can 


We are glad to notice by the above extract 


Blow, March Wind, Blow ! 


F. D. SHERMAN. 








Blow, wind of March, and sing 


Your songs unto the timid buds and grass; 


Unclasp the fetters of the woodland spring 


Hushed in its house of glass. 


Italy” followed. At that time we had much | Blow, wind of March, and thrill 


The languid pulses of the barren trees, 


further proof from our friends and co-| Until the empty hands with blossoms fill 


And tempt the honey-bees. 


Blow, wind of March, and wake 


The sleeping violets with gentle words : 


Spread your green canopy of leaves and 


make 
A shelter for the birds. 


Blow, wind of March, aye, blow, 


Until the orchards heed your voice, and 
bloom ; 


Then whisper softly where the wild flowers 
grow 


About the winter's tomb. 
Lippincott’s Monthiy. 





A German scientific journal says that 
“bees are good storm-signals.” The sudden- 
ness with which a bee raises a storm depends 
upon what portion of the anatomy the 
insect alights. If on the bare neck, 
“ thunder and lightning !""—if nota stronger 
expletive—will follow immediately.—Norris- 
town Journal. 





A Bearing Orange Grove in Chicago. 
—One of the greatest novelties of the age 
will be presented to the people of the North- 
west, at the Exposition Building in Chicago, 
during the latter part of March, in the shape 
ofagrove of bearing orange trees, This 
exhibit will be made in connection with an 
exhibit of Citrus fruits, such as oranges and 
lemons from the now famous orange section 
of the Pacific Coast, under the auspices of 
the Immigration Association of Southern 
California. The transcontinental railroads 
have generously offered to bring this exhibit 
to Chicago free of freight. It will fill twenty 
cars, and twelve men will accompany it. 
This will be a novel exhibit for the people 
of Chicago and the Northwest; and will 
attract crowds of people. 





New Price-Lists have been received 
from the following persons : 

James W. Tefft, Collamer, N. Y.—4 pages— 
Queen City Hive. 

0. H. Townsend, Alamo, Mich.—2 pages— 
Queens, Bees, and Comb Foundation. 

Henry G. Pyle, Du Quoin, Ill.—2 pages— 
Poultry and Eggs. 

Thos. Jackson, Portland, Maine.—10 pages 
—Forest City Nurseries. 





The American Apiculturist for March 
isonour desk. By it we notice that Mr. 
Silas M. Locke has sold his entire interest in 


Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa.—60 


bees in their apiaries that will not show | pages—Field, Flower, and Vegetable Seeds. 
three bright bands.” To elevate the industry 


by breeding with care is surely worth all the | pages—Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
labor it costs, and should be encouraged 


B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.—16 
Aaron Low, Essex, Mass.—100 pages— 
Vegetable, Flower, and Garden Seeds. 


Any one desiring a copy of either of them, 
can obtain it by sending a postal card to the 
address as given above. 





To give away a copy of “ Honey as Food 


formed a partnership in the practice of law | H. Morant, who will hereafter conduct the | and Medicine” to every one who buys a 


at North Attleboro, Mass. The BEE JouR- 





NAL wishes the new firm prosperity. 


business. We wish the “ Api” success under | package of honey, will sell almost any quan- 





the new management. 


tity of it. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 


ee a aa aed 


Cellar-Wintering of Bees, 


Query, No. 215.—1. About what time 
should bees be put into the cellar for win- 
ter? 2. What should the temperature of 
the cellar be? 3. Should the hives be open 
at the top, or should they be covered? 4. 
About what time should they be put out in 
the spring ?—C. 8. 


1. When there are no prospects of 
further flights; before freezing 
weather if possible. 2. 45°. 3. The 
hives should be covered. 4. When 
there is something for them to gather. 
—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


1. From Nov. 1 to Nov. 20, accord- 
ing to the latitude. 2. From 42° to 
47°. 8. The hives should be covered 
lightly. 4. About the time elm and 
soft maple bloom.—G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. Before severely cold weather 
comes. 2. As nearly 45° Fabhr. as is 
possible. 3. I prefer no upward ven- 
tilation; though in a good cellar it is 
nota serious question. 4. With us, 
about April 10—when pollen can be 
secured.—A. J. COOK. 

1. The first very cold weather after 
a warm day, say the last of November 
or early in December in this latitude. 
2. 45°. Try that which will keep 
them the most quiet, anddo not guess 
atit as some do, but have a ther- 
mometer right there. 3. A little up- 
ward ventilation suits us, unless there 
isa large lower ventilation. 4. The 
first warm day of spring, not too 
early—March 1. to»March 15 in this 
latitude.—DADANT"& Son. 








— 


Feeding Bees in the Spring. 
Query, No. 216.—At what time is it best 
to begin feeding bees in the spring to pro- 
mote breeding ? Should I begin before or 
after they commence carrying in pollen ?— 
Ww. J. C., Ills. 


When I do feed bees to stimulate 
breeding, [commence as soon as the 
bees can fly out nearly every day. But 
when my bees have plenty of honey 
it does not pay me to feed them.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 

Perhaps _ if they have an abundance 
of stores and plenty of spring pasture 

ou need not meddle with them. If 

hey do not do so of their own accord, 
try to have them breed fast about five 
weeks before you expect a harvest.— 
C. C. MILLER. 

I do not advise stimulative feeding 
in early spring indiscriminately. 
advisable at all it should be done early 
enough so that the young bees would 
emerge from the cells in time to allow 
the foragers to leave on the first ap- 

earance of honey. To this end a 
Fnowledge of the flora of the locality, 








and the time it begins to secrete nec- 

tar must be known and kept in mind. 

It takes 21 days from the egg to pro- 

duce the worker, and 3 or 4 days more 

~ make it serviceable.—J. E. PonpD, 
R. 


I will not attempt to advise you, 
but in this locality 1 would advise 
never to feed bees to stimulate breed- 
ing. If our hives and bees are what 
they should be, feeding could do no 
good. Brood development will go on 
as fast as other conditions will admit, 
without any feeding.—JAmMEs HED- 
DON. 


I would not begin at all if they 
have plenty of stores. In any case I 
should not feed unless short of stores, 
before the bees can get pollen. The 
grand secret in building up strong 
colonies in the spring is to have 
plenty of healthy bees to begin the 
work. If they have ample stores they 
will then need no attention. If they 
have lost half of their numbers in 
wintering, and are diseased, they will 
require the brood-nest contracted, and 
— on frosty nights. Then 
eed moderately on warm syrup.—G. 
L. TINKER. 





Granulation of Honey, 


Query, No. 217.—When extracted honey 
is to be sold in glass andin tin, it is desira- 
ble that the honey in glass should not 
granulate, and that in tin should granulate. 
By what means can granulation be retarded 
in one case and hastened in the other ?—Me. 





The granulation of honey is re- 
tarded by keeping it in a warm place 
and sealed from the air.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


The granulation of honey can be 
hastened by storing it in a cold place, 
or retarded by storing it in a warm 
place.—H. R. BOARDMAN. 


Keep the glass warm and the tin 
cold. After all, it may bea matter 
beyond your control.—C. C. MILLER. 


A high temperature will retard 
granulation in honey, but when itis 
subjected to a low temperature it 
seems to granulate the sooner on that 
account. I would not advise tinker- 
ing with honey in any way. Keep it 
in the best place that you have, and 
rely on its purity and good quality to 
sell it.—G. W. DEMAREE. 

Who can tell? Some kinds of 
honey granulate sooner than others. 
Heat will retard granulation and cold 
accelerates it,as a rule. The rule, 
however, can only be ee gener- 
ally on account of the difference in 
various honeys. I will pay a hand- 
some sum for a correct answer to this 
question ; that is, fora full and com- 
plete answer; I fear, though, that I 
shall not have a chance to do so fora 
long time yet.—J. E. PoND, JR. 


In my experience clear —_ honey 
out-sells that which is candied in any 
receptacle, the only object in candy: 
ing being to prevent leakage. Cus- 
tomers will, by their purchases, de- 
clare in favor of clear honey. To 
know how to prevent its candying, 





ask those who adulterate honey. | 
say, educate the people to liquify 
honey at will; buy it candied and use 
it either or both ways.—JAMEs Hep. 
DON. 


. . >< - <——- 


Giving Bees Winter Flights, 


Query,No.218.—What is the best method 
of giving bees that are ina cellar a winter 
flight? What precautions should be taken 
as to weather, sunshine, temperature, ete. ? 
What is the lowest safe .temperature meas. 
ured by a thermometer in the shade ?—Me. 








I do not approve of taking bees 
from the cellar fora winter flight. If 
it is to be done, however, would 
have a warm, still day, with the tem- 
perature not lower than 50° in the 
shade.—W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


If they are quiet, do not give them 
any. A winter flight incites them to 
breed, and they may be restless after 
that. If they are taken out at all, the 
mercury should not be under 50° in 
the shade, and the sun must shine; 
without wind or clouds.—DADANT & 
Son. 

I never, of late years, give mine 
such a flight, believing it worse than 
useless. scan safely fly with the 
mercury at 45° in the shade, providing 
the sun shines and it is still.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

The cheapest method is to have the 
cellar all right, then no winter flight 
is necessary. Unless the tempera- 
ture is above 60°, Fahr., in the shade, 
bees ought not to fly. Of course sun- 
shine is desirable, and heavy winds 
very objectionable.—A. J. Cook. 


_ ee 


Rearing Drones, 


Query,No.219.—Most apicultural writers 
advise the prevention of drone-rearing and 
excluding them if reared when working for 
surplus honey. On the other hand, a few 
think that colonies to do their best should 
have their proportion of drones; that their 
office is to generate heat and keep up the 
temperature of the hives, as’ well as to 
fertilize queens ; that their large bodies and 
stomachs are better fitted for this purpose 
than workers; and they are allowed in the 
hive as long as brood or queens sre to be 
reared, and then destroyed. Isit not possible 
that we are on the wrong trackin entirely 
excluding drones? What are your ideas on 
this subject ?—Pawtucket, R. I. 








I think that the prevention of drone- 
rearing is a little over-done, and time 
will show in what respect.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 


From my own experience in the 
production of honey, I find that a few 
square inches of drone-comb is no dis- 
advantage. It is more than probable 
that they do assist not only in evap- 
orating the honey, but also in main- 
taining the heat for the brood.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 


IT allow from 2 to 5 square inches of 
drone-comb to the hive, and I believe 
that such an amount is preferable to 
either more or less.—G.M.DOOLITTLE. 
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[have carefully watched this mat- 
ter, and wish no drones, except 
enough for use in mating, and these 
only from best colonies. Of course 
these should be sufficiently abundant 
that the queen need not be out long.— 
A. J. COOK, 

It is possible, but not probable, that 
we err in curtailing the production of 
drones. They are never reared unless 
needed for the fertilization of queens. 
Five days before swarming bees will 
rear drones; after swarming, neither 
colony will rear them, unless the old 
queen is qane old and likely to be 
superseded.— W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


No, we are not on the wrong track. 
We can rear 3 workers where 2 drones 
are reared, and the 8 workers staying 
at home during the first 10 days of 
their life, will generate as much heat 
as 2 drones. sides, drones are 
reared in warm weather, when the 
hive is sometimes already too warm, 
and the bees have to ventilate it at 
great labor. The necessity of drones, 
as of “ setting-hens,” is imaginary.— 
DADANT & SON. 


Cutting Ont Queen-Cells. 


Query, No. 220.—Is it necessary to cut 
out all the queen-cells before introducing 
a queen, especially when introducing one 
into a hive whose colony has cast a swarm a 
few days before ?—D. J. A. 








It is safer to cut out all the queen- 
cells.—H. R. BOARDMAN. 


It is safest to do so. If the hive has 
been moved a day or two before toa 
new location, so as to lose nearly all 
its flying force, it is hardly ever nec- 
essary.—C. C. MILLER. 


According to my experience it is 
essentially necessary as long as the 
ae impulse is likely to be pres- 
ent, and the safest way at all times, 
and under all circumstances.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


In swarming time it is not, and 
especially in the case indicated; but 
introducing eo to colonies havy- 
ing queen-cells is always risky. I 
never saw a colony that acted asif 
really queenless until deprived of all 
unsealed brood. Then there is the 
smallest risk,—G. L. TINKER. 


I have introduced queens success- 
fully where queen-cells were not all 
cut out; and I have lost them also in 
thesame way. I advise the cutting 
out of all as a precautionary measure, 
for no one can foretell what the re- 
sult will be. I think, as a rule, that 
colonies having queen-cells will not 
accept a queen as readily as those 
that are hopelessly queenless ; that is, 
that have no queen and no brood 
— which to rear one.—J. E. Ponn, 

R. 
Not always, if the cells are nearly 
ready to ha Many a time have I 
successfully introduced virgin queens 
into colonies with many queen-cells 
almost ready to hatch. I supposed 
that the bees thought that one cell 
had given up its inmate and then 
vanished.—J AMES HEDDON. 








Explianatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 
person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark © indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
§ north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this 6 northeast; *O northwest; 
southeast; and 9 southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Apicultural Discussions. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


[have read Dr. Miller’s article on 
page 132, and can say that he is right. 

hile I know that he is not pointing 
his finger at me, unless in prospec- 
tive, I will assure him that I, for one, 
will try to avoid the spirit which he 
and many so much dislike. If I have 
not done so as much as I should in the 
past, I am sorry for it; and now, 
while so many of our leading bee- 
keepers are cheering my late efforts 
to make our pursuit a little easier 
and more protitable, and according to 
me all the merit and honorI ask or 
deserve, it is hardly possible for me 
to harbor any ill-feeling toward any 


one. 

Ido not think that Dr. Miller un- 
derstands Mr. Clarke in coming for- 
ward in his jolly manner. I take it, 
that ‘* Come on, MacDuff,”’ has refer- 
ence only to a good-natured, logical, 
and well-meant controversy. 

When we see such statements as 
are made by Dr. Tinker, on page 154, 
wherein he describes my hive with 
some of its valuable features omitted, 
and makes an effort to persuade bee- 
keepers that I have no right of in- 
vention, and finaly claims the inven- 
tion for himself, and tries to give my 
hive to the public, we see that whic 
is apt to cause ill-feeling in the minds 
of many ; but I feel sure that time and 
the good judgment of bee-keepers will 
see the matterin its true light, and 
act accordingly. 

1 do not desire to mention my new 
hive or system of management in the 
reading columns of the BEE JOURNAL 
(Ican do all my advertising in the 
space I pay for); but if Iam called 
upon to answer questions, giving the 
results of two seasons’ experiments 
with the hive and its management, I 
will cheerfully comply with the re- 

uests to any extent which the BEE 
JouRNAL thinks its readers demand. 

Dr. Miller asks if the new hive is 
not ** fussy ?” No; not in its manipu- 
lation. It is, in that, the simplest 
and best hive that I have ever used. 
The space between the two tiers of 
brood-frames is too low down to be 
troubled much with brace-combs. 











between the two sets of combs is an 
advantage in wintering if two sets of 
combs were to be used; but in, 
experience and observation satisfies 
me that one case is best to winter in. 
Without any direct experience, Dr. 
Tinker “ fearlessly ’ asserts favorable 
answers to Dr. Miller’s queries. From 
experience with the new sectional 
brood-chamber hive, I will state the 
following in refutation to the mis- 
takes in Dr. Tinker’s conceptions 
after reading my book mailed to him 
on Jan. 8: 


1. My hive, made as he describes it, 
is eee by my invention. 

2. e way in which he proposes to 

lace the tin-rests, is a practice of 

r. Manum’s, and was discussed by 
him and myself last December. I 
prefer it as I have it. 

8. The screws in my hive press the 
frames tightly, giving much better 
control of the cases when handling 
the frames by cases, and do away 
with nearly all of the objectionable 


gluing. 

4. As to the preferable size and 
number of the frames and cases con- 
stituting either the brood or surplus 
department, that is merely optional 
with the peculiar taste of each bee- 
keeper, as is stated in my book and 
patent specifications ; but experiment 
has taught that it is best to use two 
brood-cases (and rarely more) 8 frames 
wide, both having the combined comb 
capacity of 10 standard Langstroth 
frames. Four years’ experience in 
contracting hives compels me to be- 
lieve that one of the brood-cases gives 
the right capacity during the period 
of contraction; all of which is fully 
explained in my book. 

5. As stated in the chapter on the 
new hive, my double-interchangeable 
brood-chamber, while two or more - 
cases are used, admits of keeping the 
brood always up close to the surplus 
receptacles, besides accomplishing 
almost allthe advantages hitherto ex- 
pected reversing to accomplish, but 
when the hive was contracted to one 
brood-case, I found advantages in re- 
versing that case,and so we did in 
some instances when two and more 
brood-cases were united. It is little 
trouble to make all the cases inverti- 
ble, and it has many advantages, with 
no disadvantages, as far as all experi- 
ments have yet discovered. 


In Dr. Tinker’s description of my 
inventions, experience compels me to 
say that he has left out many good 
and valuable features, and in describ- 
ing and detailing other meritorious 
points, he has repeated the descrip- 
tions given in the chapter on the 
subject, on pages 88 to 106 of my book. 
In some instances almost my very 
words are used. He may have done 
this inadvertently, but that he has 
done it, no one who has read the 
chapter will deny. 

The new hive is not without fault, 
though I now think of but one. It 
costs more than single brood-chamber 
hives, and requires very accurate 
workmanship and material that is 
perfectly seasoned. I believe that 
this hive and its new and peculiar 





Again, my opinion is, and my 
experience proves that the space 


system of management will undergo 
a reaction, and then a re-reaction in 
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the minds of bee-keepers. It is so 
different from all others, both in con- 
struction and method of management 
that its peculiarities have to be 
learned physically as well as mentally. 
All my students disliked it at first, 
but all gave it the preference after 
becoming accustomed to it. One trial 
hive, placed among other kinds, would 
hardly have a fair showing ; but truth 
will finally prevail. The merits of the 
hive will defend it; and I hope the 
honor of our brotherhood will defend 
its inventor. 

Several have written me to know 
what I claim, and what my patent 
covers. I think that my patent fails 
to cover all that I have invented, and 
that I am also entitled to, but my very 
able patent attorneys tell me that 
they think my patent will hold more 
than I imagine, when forced to legal 
test. Patent law is also complicated, 
and porere no one can tell just how 
much I could hold legally without 
a test case in the United States courts, 
and this, I trust, will never be needed. 
Outside of the profession false ideas 
prevail regarding the legal rights of 
patentees. 

For the past 20 years I have been 
associated with one of the most suc- 
cessful patent attorneys in our coun- 
try,and I will, in the near future, 
write an article on that subject, and 
from the best authority endeavor to 
clear up some of the mistaken ideas 
regarding it, that prevail among our 
bee-keepers. 

Dowagiac, 9 Mich. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Consumption of Extracted Honey. 


C. W. DAYTON. 








That honey is and always will be 
considered a luxury, I believe there 
are ample reason for doubt, especially 
in the case of extracted honey. In 
the first place, extracted honey is as 
cheap, or cheaper, than correspond- 
ing grades of cane-sugar. As to the 
grape-sugar, we need not expect 
much from that unless it be from the 
commercial article which, it seems, 
has already acquired a reputation 
that bids fair to drive it entirely out 
of use except as an adulterant. With- 
out question, there will be maintained 
as wretched a subsistence, as there 
will also be or times for all 
parties, when all of our food is com- 
posed of adulterants. That people do 
not buy honey and consume as large 
quantities of it as of cane-sugar, is 
notbing strange, unless it is that it 
would be an impossibility. Were the 
people of the United States to cease 
using sugar for a week, and use honey 
in its stead, there would not be 
enough honey to fill the gap. 


The main point for consideration is 
the limited but growing acquaintance 
regarding the uses to which honey 
may be put, and being suspicious of 
the honest man’s enemy (adultera- 
tion), all wish to know the method b 
which honey is obtained. Quite all 
of those who buy honey (notwith- 
standing so many who never use it) 








consider itto be honey, and a luxury 
only, never surmising it to bea con- 
summate substitute for all the other 
sweets, and are surprised when in- 
formed of the fact that it is equally 
as good, and will go justas far as 
sugar in cooking. 

The objection might be brought to 
bear that honey is liquid, and con- 
quently not so pleasant to get along 
with as a dry material. hy this 
pecs should be an objection rather 
han an advantage, I fail to see, un- 
less it is in carrying a jug of it on the 
street ; but in such a case very much 
would depend—whether its liquidity 
is an objection or not, we must go 
around it one way or the other, and if 
it should chance to be the other, we 
will arrange strainers in the bottoms 
of our honey barrels, drain the liquid 
portion out, and fet it there in the 
shape of sugar. This plan was tried 
the past season, and it was found 
that granulated extracted honey when 
drained dry, sells well and gives satis- 
faction. I would suggest that when 
we will need todo this will be when 
there is enough honey produced to 
make it an object, and when the time 
is ripe for it. I say when the time is 
ripe for it, because I believe it to be 
with bee-keeping as it is with other 
kinds of business, that when it has 
been carried on in its present ad- 
vanced state long enough so that 
people have become acquainted with 
itas an ordinary industry, and not 
filled with exaggerations and wonders, 
then will honey be inquired for, not 
as acuriosity and expensive luxury, 
but in a general way and as an ordi- 
nary article of food. That will be the 
time to work up a wholesale trade in 
our home markets. 


As has been said before, bee-keep- 
ers can do themselves no greater 
favor than to let the adulteration of 
honey take care of itself, except in 
the contradiction of false statements. 
It is displeasing, if nothing more, to 
behold the consumption, wholesale 
and retail, of materials whose whole 
make-up are well known to be pure 
and unadulterated frauds; and then 
the upbraiding of a whole industr 
accusing it of being connected wit 
fraud in very rare or incapable in- 
stances, all because it is respectable 
and a newcomer! This is_ like 
‘** straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel.” 

The guarantee which I offer, that 
my honey is gers. is to label the pack- 
ages PuRE HONEY; but when ac- 
costed with the comparatively consol- 
ing news that honey is adulterated, I 
inquire what itis adulterated with; 
tell them to inquire of my neighbors, 
or invite them to act in their own 
favor by coming to the apiary and 
profit by what they will see with their 
own eyes. One day last June, a 
farmer, living some 18 miles distant, 
on the road to market chanced to 
stop at my place for a drink of water, 
and on speaking of the bees and 
honey, I took him to the extracting- 
room and showed him how it is done. 
ee gto great surprise at what he 
had learned, he went on to market 
and returned with a large crock 
which he carried home filled with 





i 


honey. During the fall and winte; 
many acrock of honey went out to 
the friends and neighbors of this 
farmer where honey had scarcely eye; 
been used before. 

Last fall a customer from that 
neighborhood told me that those who 
saw the honey could hardly believe jt 
to be pure, but as their neighbor was 
here and saw it taken from the combs, 
ae that it must be g0. 
Instances of this kind show that the 
words of one uninterested person js 
worth more as a recommendation 
than all the arguments that might be 
—— by interested parties; and 

hat extracting honey at Fairs is a 
capital way to advertise the business, 

he great obstacle which lies in the 
way of our progress toward the in- 
troduction of our product is, that 
ordinary minds are incapable of thor- 
oughly a such sudden 
advancemen as apiculture has 
brought out. We know how difficult 
it was to bring into use steam, sew- 
ing-machines, and certain agricul- 
tural machinery; those who performed 
the labor of introducing, declare that 
a generation had to be raised before 
they were successful. To a large ex- 
tent this is true of the Langstroth 
frame. It is my opinion that we may 
advertise, talk and write all we please 
about the good properties of honey, 
and the bad effects of glucose, and 
the two methods of offering our 
honey will still remain—either asa 
high-priced luxury on a continually 
glutted market, or asa corresponding- 
priced substitute for sugar. Which 
method is preferable ? 

Bradford, é Iowa. 










For the American Bee Journal. 


Lengthening the Swarming Impulse, 


J. E. POND, JR. 








On page 86 Mr. Doolittle complains 
that some were uncourteous in the 
replies to Query, No. 173. Mr. D. 
has been so long and so well known 
to all as an honest, upright man, that 
no one would intimate or even sus- 
pect that he had indulged in “ the 
tricks of the trade” in order to im- 
pose on anyone. He also gives his 
views in regard to the swarming im- 
pulse, and explains his method of 
queen-rearing, claiming that it is 
superior to that of those who rear 
queens “artificially.” I fail to see 
the difference, however; in fact, it 
appears to me that his method is 

ractically the same as those he con- 

emns. 

What is the swarming impulse? 
Does it or does it not differ from the 
queen-rearing impulse? In the cor- 
rect answer to these questions will be 
found the correct theory of queen- 
rearing. That the two matters are 
alike in some respects is admitted; 
but I claim also that in some respects 
they are widely different.. The 
‘‘swarming impulse” is the desire of 
the bees to “ multiply and replenish 
the earth.” This, however, can be 
done to as good advantage by bring- 
ing the reason of man to the aid of 
the bees, and thus prevent swarming 
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irely. The queen-rearing impulse 
wa vatural esire of the bees to 
preserve and perpetuate their individ- 
ual existence as a pray vd . ® 
what respect does Mr. ’s 
method differ practically from that of 
our most successful queen-breeders ? 
In the one case Mr. D. forces his 
colonies up to the strongest position 
in point of numbers that he possibly 
can, and then allows them to swarm ; 
the others force theirs up to the same 
joint and then remove the queen. 
his. however, is not the whole. Mr. 
D. allows his colonies to rear queens 
as they may choose, thus running the 
chance of getting many from aged 
larve; the others, when they remove 
the queen, remove all brood that could 
be used to rear queens from, and con- 
tinue so removing until all the residue 
is too old to be so used. Then all 
queen-cells are removed, and eggs— 
fresh eggs—are given the colonies. 
Now these colonies are as strong as 
they can be made. If honey is not 
being gathered freely, they are fed to 
keep up the illusion, and the desire to 
rear a queen for the purpose of per- 
petuating the colony is — as 
strong as the swarming impulse ; why, 
then, should the results in the one 
case be so much better than in the 
other ? 

Noone would pretend to say that 
Mr. Doolittle would use the idea of 
‘swarming impulse” for purposes of 
deception. Itis a fact, though, that 
some do so use it, and such being the 
case, I do not see anything ‘** uncharit- 
able or uncourteous” in the replies 
adverted too. The real fact is that in 
bee-keeping matters there has always 
been a large amount of mystery, and 
theories more or less plausible have 
been accepted in the pastas proven 
facts ; so long as such is the case, just 
so long will the door to fraud be left 
open. Let us all indulge in the hope 
that facts, and not theories, will be 
the rule of the future, and that every 
man will be judged for what he does, 
and not by mF gpa standard. 

Foxboro,o+ Mass. 


—_———___—» 


For the American Bee Journal 


Who Should Keep Bees ? 


MRS. L. HARRISON, 


On page 23 Mr. Otis N. Baldwin 
says: ‘‘ During the year 1883 bees 
did well here, as was universally the 
case. This is what I call a bad streak 
of good luck, or vice versa, for it gave 
everybody the bee-fever—the old men, 
the boys, the cripples, the old maids, 
and even the hired girls in this sec- 
tion entered upon the uncertain sea 
of apiculture.”’ 


“The old men :” God bless ’em. I 











once had a dear old father, and a/| boo 


grandfather, too; the idea of any one 
begrudging them the comfort of keep- 
ing bees in their old age ! 

* The boys :” Friend Otis, thee. was 
a boy once ; thee might be called over 
the * dark river” hive bees in 
another clime, and would it not be 
well to have them learn to care for 


eastern Missouri will be their ter- 


on thy rights. 

‘“* The cripples :”’ I know a house- 
builder who became crippled so that 
he could not climb upon buildings 
any more ; he must live as well as you 
and I, and he engaged in mem oe 
He has lim among his hives 
good advantage, and sends to this 
market beautiful honey, and if I 
should meet him to-day would grasp 
him warmly by the hand, and say: 
‘“My brother bee-keeper, although 
you live 20 miles from Peoria, you are 
welcome to this honey market, as far 
as I’m concerned.” 

‘** The old maids :” True, their cats 
might follow them into the apiary and 
get stung, yet I know some ladies “ of 
uncertain age’ in the State of Michi- 
gan who have made a d success 
of keeping bees, and I hope that the 
‘old maids” of Northeastern Mis- 
souri will succeed just as well. 

“ The hired girls:” That hired girls 
are keeping bees is the choicest bit of 
news I’ve heard in many a year, and 
I roll it ** as a sweet morsel under my 
tongue.” They have gotten up from 
their knees, and left their scrubbing- 
brushes, and stove-blacking,and stand 
erect in their apiaries. en attend- 
ing the bee-convention at Detroit, I 
roomed with a “hired girl ”’—a neat, 
intelligent girl (not an old maid), who 
had done house-work in order to earn 
money to purchase bees. She hada 
nice little apiary, and was then work- 
ing, and obtained leave of absence 
for a few days to attend the conven- 
tion. I won’t tell her name, for fear 
some lazy man might think she would 
be a investment. 


I want women to keep bees, or, as 
Mr. B. says, “enter upon the un- 
certain sea of apiculture ;” but I do 
not want them to crowd out the men. 
I know that we take up considerable 
room, and we are noisy, too, always 
ane in a word, but we will try to 

eep ‘* on our good behavior.” 

Peoria,© Ils. 





For the American Bee Journal 


The New Reversible Hive. 


G. M. ALVES. 








In a recent article I propounded 
several questions concerning the con- 
struction of the new Heddon hive. 
Mr. Furness has given us his answers 
to the questions, and as it seems that 
he has somewhat misunderstood the 
purpose of them, I take this oppor- 
tunity to explain. 

In asking the questions I directly 
stated that I did so without offering 
answers myself. Serious doubts arose 
in my mind, in reading Mr. Heddon’s 
k, as to some of the details of con- 
struction, and it would have been 
manifestly unreasonable for one, from 
experiments carried on for a short 
time, and only within the chambers 
of hisown mind, to pit his conclu- 
sions against those of men who had 
carried on their experiments for the 
last year or two im outward fact. 





bees? When thou art gone, North- 


ritory, and they will not be infringing | th 


raise the points, and not to decide 


em. 

I thought then, and still think now, 
that at least some of these points 
should be met by Mr. Heddon or some 
one else who has tested the hive; and 
I now ask Mr. ileddon, has he had no 
trouble in making and keeping the 
frames of the precise width? Has he 
not been troubled with expansion and 
contraction ? and has not the accumu- 
lation of propolis given him trouble 
at the tops of the frames where they 
touch, or nearly touch the front and 
rear of the case, and also at the joints 
made by the frame, on the thumb- 
screws’ side, with the front and rear 
of the case ? 

Itisto be understood thatan im- 
pediment et of only 1-16 
of an inch will prevent the replacing 
of a frame, and that an expansion of 
or an accretion to each frame of 1-32 
of an inch will take up all of his spare 
room. Let Mr. Heddon please tell us 
to what extent these objections are 
founded in fact, and to what extent 
in imagination. 

I will state here, and probably it 
would have been better to have stated 
it in my former article, that Mr. Hed- 
don’s system seems to me in many 
am pecs excellent, and if there are 
real objections in his present details 
of construction, I have sufficient faith 
in his inventive genius to believe that 
he will succeed in removing them. 


But I am necessitated to explain 
further. Mr. Furness, after having 
been pleased to mention my prelimi- 
nary remarks as of literary merit, etc., 
intimates that I am very non-progres- 
sive. Now it is somewhat embar- 
rassing to have attempted to say 
funny things, and then feel called 
upon to explain them. The fact was, 
Mr. Heddon’s new hive was ushered 
into bee-literature with such a flourish 
of trumpets, and at the same time 
Mr. Heddon had so wonderfully 
crossed his old records, that ‘some of 
us could not but laugh for the fun of 
the thing, 

However, the subject has now as- 
sumed an aspect not to be laughed at. 
The question has been raised, is the 
Heddon patent valid? We are now 
called upon to consider the rights of 
a man to property claimed by him. It 
is probably unnecessary to say here 
that lam no champion of Mr. Hed- 
don’s, appointed or self-constituted, 
but surely all fair men should ever be 
ready to champion fair play, it mat- 
ters not whose interests are involved. 

I have never seen Mr. Heddon’s 
specifications for his patent, but it 
requires little intelligence to know 
that the spirit of his claims includes 
not only his several precise details of 
construction, but that it also includes 
a combination of these details into 
his special system, and all kindred 
details that have for their end the 
carrying out of his particular system. 
I lay down the above as a proposition 
that no man will deny who can think 
connectedly. 

The question, then, is not merely 
whether all of Mr. Heddon’s details 
are novel, but the question also is, 
whether the combination of these 





Hence the questions were intended to 
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novel. I affirm that the Heddon prin- 
ciples are novel—that they cannot be 
found in literature or elsewhere. Let 
those who deny, adduce the proof. 
The rubbish that has already been 
lugged forward does not deserve a 
critical man’s attention. 

In the meantime these questions 
are pertinent: If Mr. Heddon’s ideas 
are not novel, how happens it, that a 
system which seems to promise so 
much, has not before this become 
familiar ? How happens it, that au- 
thoritatively informed men respect 
the novelty of the system ? 


I wish to enter a protest here 
against the loose notions some bee- 


_keepers seem to have about the 


patents of their fellows. As long as 
the laws of our country allow men 
the privilege of patenting their in- 
ventions, there can be no good reason 
shown why inventors of bee-keeping 
appliances should not be allowed the 
same right; and a bee-keeper who 
Knowingly uses the property—i. e¢., 
patent—of another without legally 
acquiring that right, cannot be called 
honest; and the fact that he can 
appropriate it without the knowledge 
of the owner, would, if so done, only 
give additional contempt to the theft. 
Should an inventor ask me more for 
the right to use his patent than I was 
willing to give, 1 would content my- 
self without it, just as I would con- 
tent myself without his horse or cow, 
should he ask me more than I was 
willing to pay. It would seem that 
there are some in this regard, where 
their business ethics fall short they 
seek to eke them out with sentimental 
drivel and religious cant. Let us all 
try to be simply honest ; then if there 
are any among us who have a super- 
abundance of sentiment, the balance 
of us can, with some show of patience, 
listen to its gurglings. 
Henderson,+o Ky. 





Yor the American Bee Journal, 


Comb Honey vs. Extracted Honey, 


CHAS. DADANT. 








In quoting the figures of the report 
of Mr. Doolittle, as given on page 709 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
1885, I could not imagine that Mr. 
Doolittle had not given all the facts 
as they were. I could not suppose 
that the 2 colonies which he credited 
as having given 388 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey, had produced 338 
pounds only, of partly poor honey. I 
could not ey ry that he had im- 
overished his best colonies by taking 
rood to rear a great many queens, 
since he did not figure the proceeds 
of these queens in his report, as he 
usually does every year. If I have 
supposed that his colonies were weak 
for winter, it is because he manages 
his bees to have light population in 
the fall. (See his article on ** Those 
Six-Frame Hives,” in the BEE Jour- 
NAL for Jan. 30, 1884.) 

It is not my intention to contest the 
figures given anew on‘his report, but 
I will prove that the bees worked for 

acted honey give nearly twice as 


much honey as those worked for comb 

vhoney ; that the production of comb 
honey costs more money and more 
work than the extracted; and I will 
again look for my proofs in the writ- 
ings of Mr. Doolittle, in spite of my 
chances of having the figures cor- 
rected again. 

In the Gleanings for October, 1877, 
Mr. Doolittle said that 2 colonies 
worked for extracted honey gave 446 
pounds each, while the colonies 
worked for comb gave an average of 
158 pounds. If we deduct one-fourth 
of the 446 pounds, on account of the 
evaporation of this honey, which was 
not altogether ripened, since it was 
extracted when the bees begun to 
seal over the cells at the top of the 
eeuiee, Soueom, 1878, page 12), we 
have pounds of extracted honey 
against 158 pounds of comb honey— 
more than twice as much. 

Mr. Doolittle denies now that the 
production of extracted honey re- 
y= less work than comb honey. 

e find in the Gleanings for December, 
1877, page 335, that he works from 
early dawn till late at night, averag- 
ing about 15 hours work each day, yet 
he had only 80 colonies. If some 
desire to know how Mr. Doolittle 
works his bees, let them peruse the 
article entitled ‘*‘Those Six-Frame 
hives,” referred to above. According 
to our experience, a bee-keeper work- 
ing for extracted honey can manage 
at least four times as many hives as 
does Mr. Doolittle, and without work- 
ing more than ten hours per day. But 
we will need some help about three 
times in the year. 

As to the expense: If we work for 
extracted honey, the same combs are 
used indefinitely. When, after having 
been emptied, they are given back to 
the bees to be dried, they contain yet 
about 3 per cent of honey; besides, 
the cappings give about 14 per cent. 
of beeswax,and some honey; these 
returns pay for all the expenses of 
extracting and buying the barrels. 

It is quite the reverse with produc- 
ing comb honey. We haveto buy the 
sections, the foundation; have to 
furnish the glassed boxes for shipping, 
etc.,and not a cent of return; not 
even the guarantee that our well- 
cared-for sections will .reach the 
grocer unbroken. But Mr. Doolittle, 
himself, complains of such expenses, 
for he wrote in Gleanings, for Oct. 15, 
1884, that the nicest honey in a one- 
pound section without glass means 
nearly six times the labor and ex- 
pense to the bee-keeper that 6 pounds 
of honey meant 12 years ago. After 
this quotation I have nothing to add, 
letting the reader draw the conclu- 
sions. 

Hamilton,+o Ills. 





Convention Notices. 


A The Union Bee-Keepers’ Association of 
estern lowa will meetdn xter, lowa, on April 
10, 1886, at 10 a.m. M. E. DARBY, Sec. 





@” A cordial invitation is extended to all to 
attend the 8th annua! meeting of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, to held at Judge W. 
H. Andrews’ bee-farm, at M Kinney, Tex.,on May 
5 and 6, 1886. Indications for a grand meeting 
grow brighter every day, and every effort will be 
made to render this meeting the best and largest 





ever held in the State. No hotel bills to pay. 
B. F. CARROLL, Sec. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Bee-Keeping in Northwestern Lowa, 


J. C, WHEELER. 





I came to this place from Kendal] 
County, Ills., on March 1, 1884, bring. 
ing with me 20 colonies of Italian bees, 
They had been stored in the cellar 
during the winter, and the weather 
being so severe they were not out for 
a flight before being shipped. I use 
Langstroth hives, and to prepare for 
the journey I covered the entrances 
with wire-cloth, bored an inch hole at 
the top of each hive in the front end 
(covering them also with the wire- 
cloth), and nailed the bottom-boards 
on. he hives were then packed 
snugly in one end of the car, standing 
with the ends of the hives toward 
ends of the car. 

After the journey of five days (500 
miles), it being still too cold for them 
too fly, they were packed as follows: 
The hives were placed on the ground 
in arow close together, and covered 
with wheat chaff and straw in the 
shape of a long straw-stack about 4 
feet wide. The chaff was kept from 
the entrances by a 20-inch board 

laced horizontally one inch above 
he alighting-board. The first suit- 
able day, being fully three weeks after 
arriving, they were uncovered and 
had a good flight, and all were in 
seemingly good condition, except one 
colony that had died from lack of 
honey. 

Last winter, and also this winter, I 
have wintered my bees similarly tothe 
description of the protection that I 
gave them the first — and I like 
it very well; but I wou d prefer a 
good, dry cellar. 

People said that bees could not 
make a living in this part of the 
country, but I still have my 20 hives 
full of bees and honey, and last season 
I took 1,000 pounds of honey from 
them asa surplus. White clover is 
scarce, but wherever started it does 
well. I think thatin afew years we 
will have plenty of clover honey. The 
first season that I was here I put out 
500 linden trees, and each year I have 
sown buckwheat from which the bees 
stored much honey. Very late in the 
fall they work on goldenrod and 
resin-weed. A neighbor has a large 
patch of sweet clover in his door-yard, 
which proves that it is at home 
here as well as elsewhere. I will sow 
five acres of it this spring. ‘There are 
no bees nearer than 8 miles away, and 
but 2 or 3 colonies there. 


The first year, my queens being 
young, I found it necessary to replace 
only those dying with about half a 
dozen new ones, and these became 
fertile without any apparent incon- 
venience. I supposed that they were 
fertilized by my own drones, but 
several of them produced hybrids, so 
I concluded that there must have 
been black bees nearer than I knew 
of.. Last summer, with every hive in 
the apiary containing drones, fully 
two-thirds of fift Manin — that 
were hatched and could fly, refused 


to become fertile. I know they could 
fly, for I noticed them leave the hive 
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many times. I can account for this 
in no other way than that the colony 
or colonies of s from which my 
queens had been fertilized the pre- 
yious year, had been winter-killed or 
el farther away; and that there 
must be a point not yet understood 
perfectly, that either the queen does 
not fy away from home to meet its 
mate, and the drone does, or vice 
versa. There are but few in the 
United States so situated as to teat 
this question fully. I should like to 
hear the experience of others on this 
point, through the Bez JOURNAL. I| 
will test it more carefully another 
season. 

Oyens,é Lowa. 


—_- 


For the American Bee Journal. 


When to Put Bees into Cellars. 


T. F. BINGHAM. 








On page 739 of the AMERICAN BEB 
JouRNAL for 1885, Mrs. Harrison 
states that November is too —_* 
put bees into cellars, etc., according 
toa vote at the Northwestern Con- 
vention. Further, she states: ** Last 
year Ours were stored on Dec. 1, and 
fine weather followed, when bees on 
summer stands flew for many days.” 
Also: ‘* Experience teaches us that 
itis better to store them late,” etc. 
Will Mrs. H. please say whether her 
early-stored bees came out as well in 
the spring as others in her vicinity 
not stored so early ? 

The experiments reported, and 
theories deduced from them, are of 
very little weight in the minds of 
bee-keepers, if the fact is not well 
established that bees do not need to 
fy for an almost indefinite and un- 
limited time, unless ex to cold 
the equivalent of freezing water. If 
such is the fact, and reports have 
been made from year to year, which, 
if reports are of value, settles that 
one point at least beyond controversy. 


I will say that,so far as my per- 
sonal experience goes, bees never 
winter well in depositories unless 
stored early—before cold, freezin 
dayscome on. If freezing cold isa 
that renders it important that bees 
should fly, no one can fail to see that 
late storing, for the ig ee of allow- 
ing the bees one more flight, is a de- 
ception, and, as such, to avoided. 
I will say here, and if time should 
demonstrate that Iam mistaken, my 
object in this article will be accom- 
plished just as well as if it should 
confirm my assertion, viz: that bees 
donot fly-in the sense of a spring 
cleansing flight—until after a few 
freezing days and nights in Novem- 
ber or December, even if left on the 
summer stands and such moderate 
days occur as would induce an entire 
aplary to take wing in February or 
March. 

While I shall not say that this is 
‘testimony proving that cold, below 
freezing, is the cause of the desire of 

es to cleanse themselves, I shall 
offer this fact as evidence that the 
hecessity is not urgent unless such 
cold has existed. 





_Mr. Editor, I trust you will not con- 
sign this short article to the yawning 
‘“ waste basket,” that is always so 
handy, because the subject is one at 
this time not much discussed ; but 
allow it to go forth that we may learn 
whether bees are wintered on theory, 
more or less superficial and deceptive, 
or whether actual experience upon 
which one may depend lies within the 
reach of bee-keepers. If 1,000 bee- 
keepers should report that their bees 
were carried in after frosty days and 
nights, as a rule—in order to give 
them one more chance for flight—and 
that the bees of 900 of those bee-keep- 
ers, 80 housed, died just the same as 
those left all winter on the summer 
stands, the reports would be of value. 
If, on the contrary, 1,000 apiarists 
should report that by *mere accident, 
fearing cold and inconyenient housing, 
they had taken their bees in 2 or3 
weeks sooner than was advisable or 
necessary, as the weather had un- 
expec turned, should winter their 
bees without material loss—much 
better even than those around them 
who had wintered theirs on the sum- 
mer stands—their reports would be of 
value. 

Can we not have such reports, short 
and without theory, sent to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL of last 
winter’s. inning, and of last clover 
season’s inning? This question does 
not embrace the honey ~_— or “ifs” 
or “ buts,” or or else, except 
the innings to the depository and 
those ready for the clover honey crop 
following. : 

Abronia, ? Mich. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


New System of Bee-Cultare. 


FRANK A. EATON. 








The Heddon new system demor- 
alizes everything heretofore used— 
hive, section-cases, frames, and dies 
for pressing foundation into wired 
frames with the Given Press. If any 
one buta leader, as Mr. Heddon is, 
had invented such an arrangement, it 
would either never be noticed or be 
laughed to ridicule. If I am right, 
he goes back on every part of his old 
system. I suppose he will have no 
more use for wiring frames, as the 
frames are so shallow that they will 
need no support. Then think of two 
bars of w and a bee-space in the 
centre of the brood-nest, closed end- 
bars to the frames fitting close to the 
ends of the hive! Why, I would 
about as soon think of going back to 
the box-hive! If he wants to run 
parts of his colonies for extracting he 
will have to use those shallow frames 
or have two sizes of frames, which 
cannot be interchanged—a point 
which is so advantageous in extract- 
ing; and then, again, going back to 
wide-frames and separators for the 
surplus—I should not be more sur- 
prised if Mr. Heddon would declare 
there was nothing in the 
theory for wintering, but say that it 
is hibernation that we want; then I 
think he would be nearer the right 


ollen | 





track on wintering, too. I hope that 
I am all wrong, and that Mr. Heddon 
has added another step in bee- 
keeping. 

Bluffton, »o O. 


[As Mr. Eaton makes very sweep- 
ing assertions about Mr. Heddon’s 
** new system,” we think it but just 
that the latter should state his own 
views on the matter, so we sent him 
aproof of Mr. Eaton’s letter with a 
request for a short reply, and here is 
what he says :—Eb.] 


In responding to your request, I will 
say that I hardly know what Mr. 
Eaton means by “ demoralizes.”” My 
new hive and system aims to bring 
about many of the same results re- 
alized from the use of the old hive 
with very much less friction and out- 
lay of time; not only this, but other 
and better results. It has ** section- 
cases,”’ though of a new style; its 
frames are as well adapted to the 
Given press as any other. I think 
that Mr. E. pays me a compliment 
that I do not deserve, for I do not 
think that those whose names appear 
in my advertising column “ sneeze 
because I take snuff.” Evidently Mr. 
Eaton is too hasty. Had he read the 
chapter on the new hive in my book, 
he would see that I wire the frames, 
and that the new hive is eminently 
adapted to contracting and reversing, 
and that the shallow cases are ex- 
cellent for extracting, as advised 
in Dadants’ excellent pamphlet, 
and practiced by many for a dozen 
years or more. The new hive does 
not necessitate the use of wide 
frames or separators. Should I find 
the “ pollen theory ” incorrect, I 
would so “declare” it as soon as 

ible. I think that if Mr. Eaton 
ad tested the principles of my new 
hive and system for two seasons, as I 
and others have done, the men per | 
of belief in its superiority would still 
remain. While | think that Mr. E. 
is too hasty and unwarranted in his 
judgment, his criticism is refreshing, 
compared with the reviews of those 
who, having theoretically discovered 
its advantages, arise and claim them 
for themselves. mgt the merits 
of the hive,they will prove themselves. 
As to my rights as the inventor, I 
have little fear but that the fraternity 
will stand by me.—J AMES HEDDON. 





Convention Notices. 





¢@ The Illinois Central Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its next meeting at 
Mt. Sterling, Ills.,on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Oct. 19 and 20, 1886. 


J. M. HAMBAUGH, Sec. 





ty” The next meeting of the Patsalaga Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held at Arcadia, Ala., 
on March 20, 1886. M. G. RUSHTON, Sec. 





@” The semi-annual meeting of the Western 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in Kansas 
City, Mo.,on Apr. 29 and 30, 1886. It is desired 
that this meeting shall be better than any of its 

redecessors. Essays will be read on the leading 
subjects in bee-culture, which will be announced 
as s0On as arrangements are comple . Let all 
who have bees, queens, fixtures, etc,, bring them 
if possible. Due notice will be given in regard to 
a hall. P. BALDWIN, Sec. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1886, Time and place of Meeting. 
Mar. 20.—Patsalaga, at Arcadia, Ala. 
M.G. Rushto , Sec., Raif Branch, Ala. 


Apr. 7.—Wabash County, at Wabash, Ind. 
J.J. Martin, Sec., N. Manchester, Ind. 


Apr. 8.—Southern Illinois, at Duquoin, Ills. 
¥. H. Kennedy, Sec., Duquoin, Ills. 


Apr. 10.—Union, at Dexter, Iowa. 
M. E. Darby, Sec., Dexter, lowa. 


Apr. 27.—Des Moines County, at Burlington, Iowa. 
Jno. Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 


Apr. 29, 30.—Western, at Kansas City, Mo. 
P. Baldwin, Sec., Independence, Mo. 


May 5, 6.—Texas State, at McKinney, Tex. 
B. F. Carroli, 8ec., Dresden, Tex. 
Oct. 19, 20.—Ilinois Central, at Mt. Sterling, Ills. 
J. M. Hambaugh, Sec., Spring, Llls. 
gr In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 














Cold and Stormy Weather.—G. M. 
Doolittle, Borodino,ON. Y., on March 
4, 1886, says: 


The past week has been extremely 
cold and blustering here; in fact, 
about as rough a week as we ever get. 
The mercury was from 5° above to 10° 
below zero. 


Cleansing Foul-Broody Hives and 
Combs.—Frank Curl, Des Moines,© 
Iowa, writes : 


On page 189, Mr. Ward says that b 
the use of lye he has disinfected bot 
combs and hives which were infected 
with foul brood, and advises others to 
try the plan. As Mr. Ward does not 
state when he made his discovery, I 
would suggest that others wait until 
they hear from him next spring, when 
he may have a chance to make more 
experiments. 


Bad Weather for White Clover.— 
Geo. Spitler, Mosiertown,-o Pa., on 
March 1, 1886, writes: 


We are having zero weather with- 
out snow. Our bees had a chance to 
fly in February, but all the colonies 
did not come out, yet all seemed to be 
in good condition. The present 
weather will be hard on white clover. 
Bee-keepers are fearing losses on 
account of their colonies being short 
of stores. 


Bees all Alive.—H. Clark, Palmyra, 
? Iowa, on March 4, 1886, says : 


My bees generally bring in the first 
seg from wy rent to the 15th. So 
ar I have not lost a colony this win- 
ter, although the most of them are 
packed out-of-doors in 8-frame Lang- 
stroth hives. I am satisfied that our 
loss of bees in wintering is caused by 
having bad honey for stores. Last 
spring 90 per cent. of the bees were 
dead here ; while now they all appear 
to be all right. On Feb. 4 it was 30° 
below zero. 














A Bee-Keepers’ Meeting. — Mark 
Thomson, Canton,é O., writes as 
follows : 


The bee-keepers of Stark County 
met in Grange Hall, at Canton, O., on 
March 2, 1886, and effected a tempo- 
rary organization by electing Jacob 
Oswalt, of Maximo, President; J. H. 
Smith, of Canton, Vice-President; 
and Mark Thomson, of Canton, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. A meeting for 
the purpose of effecting a permanent 
organization was called for Tuesday, 
April 13, 1886. The afternoon was 
spent in a general experience meet- 
ing, participated in by all the mem- 
bers present. Much interest was 
manifested, and great good to the 
cause promises to result from the 
organization. 





Sectional-Hive Questions.—J. R. 
desires the following queries an- 
swered : 


1. When hives are made with 
square joints between sectional parts, 
is there no danger of water running 
infrom rains to the injury of the 
bees ? and does it not take more time 
to adjust or manipulate them than 
those having lock-joints ? 2. What is 
the right space between frame end- 
bar and the hive? Is 3 of an inch 
not inconvenient to the bees, that is, 
too long a step, as it were, from hive 
to frame? 3. How much play should 
the top-bar have endwise ? 


{1. Long experience declares ‘‘ no,” 
for both parts of the query. 

2.1 prefer the standard 3% of an 
inch for suspended frames. It makes 
the bees no trouble, but will trouble 


the operator if less space is used. I 
would use an inch but for brace- 


combs. 

3. Just enough so that notwith- 
standing the variations in the lengths 
of the top-bars, all will go in and out 
without wedging. The more accurate 
the work the less allowance needed.— 
JAMES HEDDON.] 





Disinfecting Foul-Broody Hives.— 
Dr. L. C. Whiting, East Saginaw,© 
Mich., on March 4, 1886, writes : 


Mr. G. J. Pease, on e 137, wishes 
to know how to clean his hives and 
roof from foul brood. Heat applied 
to the hives in some way, equal to the 
boiling point, is all that is required. 
If the hives are loose from the bottom- 
boards, build a fire in an old iron 
vessel of some kind, and make a 
chimney of them by piling them up 
one on top of another, and when the 
wax on the inside is melted and runs 
down, throw in a handful of sulphur, 
and place one of the bottom-boards on 
top to keep in the vapor. In 5 min- 
utes the hives will be as safe as new 
ones. Treat the bottom-boards and 
frames to the same heat, melt the 
combs into wax, and scald the honey 
and feed it to the bees in the summer 
when ne honey is eomingin. If itis 





ne 


fed without heating, it willspread ty, 
foul brood to all the colonies fed, 
his neighbor’s bees get any of thi 
honey before it is scalded, they wij 
have the disease and pass it back y 
Mr. P’s bees by the time they are we 
started again. So he will see the jp. 
portance of euing, care in all the 
manipulations. e roof, if painted, 
is safe, and I think that it would) 
without. 





Short of Stores — J. A. Pearcy. 
Grand Rapids,+o Mich., propound 
these questions : 

1. Is there any way to tell that, 
onmng of bees in the cellar are getting 
out of stores by the actions of the bees 
or otherwise? 2. What is the beg 
time of day to put bees out of the 
cellar ? 

{1. We know of no better way thay 
to look into the hive to find ou 
whether the bees have enough food. 

2. When everything seems favor. 
able fora flight at once, put the beg 
out, contract the entrances to the 
hives, and smoke the bees a little t 
prevent any great rush from the 
hives.—ED.] 





Condition of Bees in Virginia- 
Jos. E. Shaver, North River,3 Va. 
on March 3, 1886, writes : 


About half of the bees in this 
county are dead. The loss was causei 
by the very poor honey season last 
summer, this extremely cold winter, 
and the negligence of some bee 
keepers. As there was but little 
honey gathered last season, some bee- 
keepers gave their bees no attention, 
and hence their loss. My 25 colonies 
have wintered nicely thus far. I have 
them on the summer stands with 
enameled cloth and cushions on the 
brood-frames, and corn fodder packed 
all around the hives, except at the 
entrances. Most of my queens have 
commenced laying, although the 
weather is still quite cold. 





Cider and Bees.—R. K. McCune, 
Fair Water,o+ Wis., on March 1, 1886, 
writes : 


We occasionally see articles in the 
bee-papers hinting that honey and 
bees are damaged by pomace at cider- 
mills. It is true that bees sip at fruit, 
but it does not necessarily follow that 
they are gathering it to put among 
their stores, or even extracting honey 
from it. We see them in the same 
way frequenting barn-yards and hog: 
pens, but no one would for a momett 
suppose that they were gathering 
anything to store in their hives. 
Again, itis frequently said that bees 
must have salt. Do bees salt thei! 
honey? All will say no. Then, | 
say, neither do they cider it. It may 
be asked, what do they do with those 
ingredients? Itis a known fact that 
many kinds of animals and fowls 0 
at times use substances foreign 
their natural food, as medicine. Wb 
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aaa net all such things i 
should not bees use all suc ngs in 
the same way? For the past 8 years 
[have run a large cider-mill every 
alternate year, and ,jhave thrown out 
tons of pomace within a few rods of 
my bee-yard in which I had not less 
than 50, and from that to 120 colonies, 
andI have never seen any injurious 
effects upon either bees or honey. 
While we censure fruit-men for ignor- 
antly condemning bees, let us not do 
the same thing by ignorantly con- 
demning cider-makers. 





Valuable for Reference.—W. E. 
(lark, Oriskany,© N. Y., writes: 


[desire to state that I think the 
pee-keepers of America owe the 
editor of the BEE JOURNAL a vote of 
thanks for compiling the Convention 
History and publishing it in sucha 
nice pamphlet. Its value as a refer- 
ence and record is beyond estimating. 


Bees Wintering Well.—B. W. Peck, 
Richmond Centre,g O., on March 4, 
1886, SAYS : 


In the fall of 1884 I had 24 colonies ; 
in the spring of 1885, 12; and in the 
fall of 1885, 34. I sold 4 colonies, so 
[now have 30, 25 being packed on the 
summer stands, and are winterin 
well, and 5 being in a clamp. Las 
season I took 676 pounds of extracted 
honey and 66 pounds of comb honey. 
It was my poorest season since I have 
been keeping bees. The BEE Jour- 
NAL grows better every year, and [ 
shall not keep bees without it. 


Queen-Excluding Honey-Boards.— 
C. E. Boyer, of Ainger,-o O., writes : 


[ notice that Dr. Tinker claims the 
original invention in making the 
Heddon slat-honey-board to be queen- 
excluding, by inserting sliding strips 
of perforated zinc into their saw-cuts 
in the edges of the slats. While I do 
not doubt its being original with the 
Doctor, I wish to state that I know 
that the device was also original with 
Mr. Heddon and myself. I was one 
of his students last summer; not an 
hour after I thought of the plan, he 
came and proposed it to me, and 
afterwards received a letter from W. 
Z. Hutchinson a the same 
thing. But Dr. Tinker freely gives 
it to the public, as Mr. Heddon and 
aa others have done with similar 
evices. 











Foul-Broody Hives and Fixtures.— 
Rufus E. Holmes, (22-24), West Win- 
sted,~o Conn., on March 6, 1886, writes 
thus: 


On page 187, Mr. G. J. Pease wants 
to know how to cleanse foul-broody 
hives. ete. I have had all the experi- 
ence want. There is no foul brood 
on his tin-roofs. The sun and rains 
will take care of all that, and hives 
and fixtures. Clean the brood-frames 
Y scraping them with a knife or 
glass thoroughly. Do not try to save 
any comb, but turn it into wax. Wash 
thoroughly the hives inside and out, 
and all the frames and boxes which 





you wish to use again, with carbolic 
soap-suds, as hot as you can comfort- 
ably use. Then ex them to the 
sun and air. Do not feed any of the 
old honey or let it get where bees can 
tatit. Foul brood is perpetuated 
n sage Honey from a foul-broody 
colony fed to a healthy one will nearly 
always inoculate the healthy colony. 
The old honey will make vinegar. 
I have tried both the ** Cheshire ” and 
the “ starvation ” plan of curing foul 
brood. Itis not necessary to destroy 
= bees. I prefer the “ starvation ” 
plan. 


Do Bees Hear?—Elias Fox, Hills- 
borough,+o Wis., on Feb. 26, 1886, 
writes: 


On reading Mr. Osburn’s article on 
bees hearing, on page 120, I was 
amused at the evidence which he pro- 
duces. He says that if bees do not 
hear, how do they communicate so 
—, My opinion is that they 
scent the formic acid or bee-poison 
—— by the sting. His statement 
oes not show in the least that they 
do hear ; neither have I ever read or 
heard any that did. I do not claim 
to know that they do not hear, but I 
would like to see some proof. I would 
like to ask Mr. O. why bees do not 
notice a loud noise around their hives, 
which we all know they do not, but 
will arouse at the slightest jar, or 
offensive or inoffensive odor. t one 
bee sting you and the others will 
follow the smell and be more liable 
to sting as longas the scent lasts. 
Let one fasten itself in your veil in 
an attempt to sting you, and if you 
——_ it with your fingers you will 
nd a dozen or more dart at the same 
place, after the first one is dead. 
would like to hear from others on this 
subject. 





AChip.—W. Z. Hutchinson, Rog- 
ersville,¢4 Mich., writes: 


Please allow me to thank Dr. 
Miller for his very timely article on 
page 132. Also, please allow me to 
plats that J was not ‘putting a 
chip on my shoulder,” but was knock- 
ing one off of the shoulder of another. 
(See the closing paragraph of the first 
article on page 6.) 





Hibernation of Bees.—W. Z. Hutch- 
inson, Rogersville,é Mich., on March 
1, 1886, says : 


Last fall I piled up in my shop 20 
Heddon cases of honey just as they 
came from the hives. They were un- 
covered, and remained undisturbed 
until the last of December, when they 
were taken intoa warm room prepara- 
tory to crating the honey. The honey 
was in the warm room three days 
before the work of crating com- 
menced. When crating it, a few 
straggling bees were found, some- 
times singly, and sometimes in little 
knots. All the bees were dead; not 
so, however, with the few wasps, 
hornets, and flies that had found their 
way into the cases. They were slow 
in their movements, but were alive; 


and in time became quite lively. They 
had been hibernating. never 
enter this state, and must have food 
and warmth or they perish. They 
become quiet, it is true, but they do 
not hibernate. As Prof. Cook very 
appropriately says, we need this 
stronger term to describe a different 
phenomenon. 





Bee-Keeping in Arkansas.—Frank 
Thiaville, Forrest City,o+Ark.,on Feb. 
27, 1886, writes : 


The season of 1885 was an average 
one here. We had at least 70 pounds 
of extracted honey or 35 pounds of 
comb honey per co ong. In June and 
July we had some honey-dew that 
oT our honey. From 103 colo- 
nies I obtained 3 natural swarms. The 
fali weather was fine. On Jan. 7 it 
turned cool, and for one month the 
temperature was sometimes as low as 
8° below zero. On Feb. 8 the bees 
hada good flight,anda great many 
were lost on the snow. For several 
rods around the apiary it looked as 
if a yellow rain had fallen. They 
spotted the snow very badly, prob- 
ably having eaten too much pollen. 
In 106 colonies I had only one queen- 
less colony. I have lost none so far. 
Bees at present are doing well, and 
are breeding very fast. The honey 
market is dull here, extracted hone 
bringing 4 cents per pound, and com 
honey 8 cents. A great many bee- 
keepers have lost their bees. They 
say that they froze, but that is a mis- 
take, for bees never freeze here until 
all the honey has been eaten. 





Good Weather for Bees.—John Rey, 


| East Saginaw.© Mich., on March 4, 


1886, writes : 


It is four weeks since the’ bees had 
a flight, and they are now aaving 
another good time. The snowis a 
gone, and the weatheris fine—just 
right for bees. I think that they will 
pull through all right now. My bees 
are bright and healthy so far. I have 
68 very ene colonies, but I will not 
*‘count my chickens before they are 
hatched,” for they may not 80 
strong in May. 


Flights in Winter — Reversible 
Frames.—I. N. Boyles, Urbanna,o- 
Iowa, on Feb. 7, 1886, writes : 


I notice that quite a number of bee- 
keepers have taken their bees out of 
the cellars for a flight. It has not yet 
been warm enough here for our bees 
to fly. There is about4 or 5 inches 
of snow in my bee-yard, and it has 
snowed all day to-day, but it melted 
as fast as it fell. My bees are in the 
cellar yet, and some of them are 
affec with diarrhea. If they do 
not get a flight soon I fear that I will 
lose quite a number of them. Last 
season was not avery good one for 
honey in this part of the country. I 
hope that this year will be better. 
Much has been written about reyersi- 
ble frames. I think that the extra 
labor it would take to use them would 








more than over-balance the profit. I 
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think that we would intérrupt our 


bees more by using them than we do 
in the present management. In the 
honey season we would work to get 
all the good honey in the sections and 
then feed it back to them in the fall 
to winter on, or let them have the fall 
honey for winter stores, which would 
be the cause of their death, nine times 
out of ten. I want my bees to have 
good basswood and clover honey to 
winter on. Another objection I have 
to the reversible frames is this: If 
you will uncap the brood and notice, 
the young bees lie with their backs 
down; to reverse that frame it would 
throw them out of their natural 
position, to which I object. 





Bees in Good Condition.—Geo. E. 
Hilton, Fremont,+o Mich., on March 
6, 1886, Says: 


I have just finished looking over my 
75 colonies in chaff hives, and I find 
them in A No. 1 condition, not a 
single one dead yet. A few were 
short of stores, which was supplied 
with combs of honey saved from last 
year’s crop for that purpose. There 
is no sugar feeding in my apiaries. 
There was but very few signs of 
diarrhea, and as a rule there was 
plenty of bees and plenty of stores, 
and in many of the hives brood on 
three frames. 





My Experience in Bee-Keeping.— 
D. A. Dimitry, Morgan City,? La., 
on March 1, 1886, writes: 


Last spring I commenced with 3 
colonies of pure Italian bees, and by 
purchase and increase I have now 50 
colonies, 17 of which are Italians, as 
many more hybrids, and the balance 
black bees, which, by the way, have 
done as well as the rest. I work my 
apiary for extracted honey. Last 
August, from 30 colonies I took 54 
gallons of beautiful white honey. I 
use 10 and 6 frame Simplicity hives, 
which, as you see, cover the two ex- 
tremes; and I find that one does as 
well as the other, the smaller bein 
my favorite, as it is easily managed. 
I lost one colony during the last cold 
wave, which was the coldest weather 
known here for the last 15 years. My 
7. is located on Shell Island, 
a southwest of Morgan 
rity. 





Bee-Keeping in Texas.—J. W. 
Rounsaville, Brandon,© Texas, on 
March 1, 188€, writes: 


On Nov. 10, 1885, I had 59 colonies 
of bees,a part of which was in fine 
condition. I wintered them on the 
summer stands with the hive-en- 
trances to the south and east. I ex- 
amined them on Feb. 27, and have 
taken off the honey-boxes, confined 
the bees to the brood-chamber, and 
out of 16 hives I took 544 pounds of 
honey. The brood-combs are well 
lilled with brood in all stages. I found 
one bright, new queen-cell. As a 
common thing, many bee-men have 
lost bees, and some have lost heavily, 
for the want of information to handle 








them. If all bee-men would read the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL they would 
save enough in one year from their 
bees to pay for several bee-papers for 
several years. I cannot see how any 
bee-man could attempt to handle 
bees without the advice of the promi- 
nent bee-keepers who write for the 
bee-papers. As long as I keep bees I 
shall consider the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL one of the indispensable 
necessaries of bee-management. 





Only One Colony Lost.—J. W. 
Clark, Clarksburg,© Mo., on March 1, 
1886, Says : 


My bees are wintering well so far 
as t con see. I have lost but-one 
colony out of 76, and that starved 
with plenty of honey in the hive. 


The New Hive and Manipulation. 
—E. E. Ewing, of Rising Sun, ¢ Md., 
writes : 


Mr. G. W. Demaree, on page 102, 
declares that there is not a single new 
feature connected with Mr. Heddon’s 
‘“*new patent hive.” I believe that 
this is correct, but the peculiar com- 
bination of the old ** features ’’ makes 
something that has never been ex- 
actly made before, and that “ some- 
thing ”’ (the hive) makes a manipula- 
tion possible that has never before 
been practiced in working an apiary. 
When all these results are put to- 
gether, it seems to me that something 
which the world calls ‘“‘new”’ has 
been created. We are utilizing the 
knowledge of the past by giving it 
new combinations, and constructin 
things that the wcrld and our paten 
laws call new. 





OUR CLUBBING LIST. 


We supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following publica- 
tions, at the prices quoted in the last column 
of figures. The first column gives the regu- 
lar price of both. All postage prepaid. 









Price of both. Club 
The American Bee Journal ....... 100.. 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture .200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine. 200.. 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide.. .150.. 140 
The Apiculturist ...........0.. 200.. 175 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200.. 175 
Texas Bee Journal ............ 200.. 175 
The 7 above-named papers ....... 6 50.. 550 
and City and Country.............. 200..15 
New York Independent ...... 400.. 330 
American Agriculturist ......2 50. 5 


American Poultry Journal ...2 25.. 
Journal of Carp Culture 
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and Cook’s Manual..............0.. 2 25.. 200 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.. 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..175.. 1 60 
Apiary Register—100 colonies 2 25.. 2 00 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...3 00.. 2 00 
Dzierzon's Bee-Book (paper)..2 50.. 2 00 

uinby’s New Bee-Keeping ..2 50.. 2 25 

angstroth’s Standard Work .300.. 275 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture. .2 25.. 210 
Alley’s Queen-Rearing........ 250.. 225 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.. 300 
Guide and Hand-Book........ 150.. 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”’’.. 150.. 140 


——— + + 


«= Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “‘ Bees and Honey,” may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 








Honey and Beeswax Market. ; 





Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Mar. 15, 1888, | 


The following are the latest quota. 
tions for honey and beeswax receiyeg 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Sales have been quite good this mont, 
for best grades of comb honey, some bringing j¢¢. 
per pound when in perfect order. There is a jig; 
supply here, and now is a favorable time to fo. 
ward shipments. Extracted honey brings 6@x¢. 

BEESW AX,—25@2éc. per Ib. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8, 


NEW YORK. 


ONEY.—We note an improvement of sales of 
honey the past week, but prices continue to ryje 
low. We quote as follows: Fancy white com) 
in 1-lb. paper cartons, 13@14c.; the same in }-\p, 

lassed or unglassed sections, 12@13c.; the same 
n 2-lb. glassed sections, 9@10}¢c., and fair to goog 
in glassed 2-lbs..8@9c. Fancy buckwheat honey 
in 1-lb. unglassed sections, 10c.; the same in 2-\p, 
sections, glassed,8@9c. Extracted,white,6@7¢: 
buckwheat, 5@6c. 
BEES WAX.—27@28c. 
MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 Hudson &, 


8T, LOUIS. 


HONEY.—The market is quiet and the demand 
light just now. We quote prices as follows :- 
Choice comb honey, 10@1i2c. Extracted, in bar. 
rels, 444@5c. Extra fancy of bright color and jp 
No, 1 packages, 4 advance on above prices, 

BEESW AX.—Firm at 22}<c. for = 
D. G. TUTT & CO., Commercia! St. 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—There is no speculation whatever ip 
the market, and the demand is slow for extracted 
honey from manufacturers, while it is fair for 
honey in glass jars, for table use. Demand for 
comb honey is slow and the market is well supplied 
with all kinds. Extracted honey brings 4@8c., and 
choice comb honey brings 12@15c. in a jobbing way. 

BEESWAX.—The home demand is good, whi 
arrivals are slow. We pay 25@27c. for good yellow 
to choice. 

C.F. Muta & SON, Freeman & Central Ave, 


CLEVELAND. 

HONEY.—tThere is a great improvement in the 
demand of best 1-)b. sections since our last report, 
and all receipts are finding ready sale at 14 cents, 
with occasional sale of single crates at 15 cents, 
Two-lbs. are neglected, very little wanted at 13 cts. 
Old honey, 10@11 cts. and slow. E 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 25c. 
A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street, 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Sales are improving and we have a 

ood trade in comb, although prices are not as 

rm, owing to good prospects in California for a 
large crop having reduced their prices about 2 cts. 
We quote as follows : Choice comb in 1-Ib. sections, 
16c.; fair to dark, 12@14c.; in 2-lb. sections, 12414 
cents. Extracted is dull and slow. Dark brings 
3 1-2 to 4c.; white, 6@7c. 

BEESWAX.—23¢. 


CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—The sale for honey for the past month 
has been as light as we have ever known it, and 
prices are weak. One-pound, white clover, 13@15c; 
2-pound sections, 11@13c. Extracted, 6@8c. 

EES W AX.—30 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.—The market is very dull. We quote as 
follows: White and extra white comb, 114@13c.; 
dark comb, 64@8c. White extracted, 554@5c.; 
amber, 4@4\c.; dark and candied, 334@4c. 

BEESW AX.—Quotable at 23@25c., wholesale. 

0. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


DETROIT. 

HONEY.—The market continues dull and very 
few sales are reported. Best white in 1-lb. sections 
can be bought at 13 cts. per Ib. 

BEESW AX.—It is in good demand at 25@27c. 

M. H. HUNT., Bell Branch, Mich. 


+» 7@8e. 
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When Renewing your subscription 
please try to get your neighbor who keeps 
bees to join with you in taking the BEE 
JOURNAL. It is now 80 cheap that no one 
can afford to do without it. We will present 
a Binder for the Bez JOURNAL to any one 
sending us four subscriptions—with $4.00— 
direct to this office. It will pay any one to 
devote a few hours, to get subscribers. 
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Issued every Wednesday by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
PROPRIETORS, 


9234 925 WEST MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
At One Dollar a Year. 








ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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Special Dlotices. 


To Correspondents. —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
togive their P. O. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
jgome inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


Perforated-Zine.—We have laid in a 
stock of perforated zinc, for excluding 
drones and queens, and can fill orders for 
any size of Pegs or quantity at 15 cents 
per square foot, or in full sheets 3x8 feet at 
$2.75 per sheet. We also have pieces cut to 
fitthe Langstroth hive—19%x14%—Price 25 
cents each. 


a er ee oo 


Preserve your pe ers for reference. 
If you have no BINDER we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 4 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 


Pe ae 


Beeswax Wanted.—We are now paying 
24 cents per pound for good,average, yellow 
Beeswax, delivered here. Cash on arrival. 
Shipments are solicited. The name of the 
shipper should be put on every package to 
prevent mistakes. 
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Are you Entitled to a pension? You 
may be and may not know it. If you ex- 
amine the Guide and Hand-Book you will 
soon find out. Thousands of things worth 
knowing will be found in it. e BRE 
JOURNAL for 1886 and the Guide Book will 
both be sent for $1.30. 


— — 


Our New Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
Supplies for 1886 is issued, and will be sent 
to any one desiring a copy. Send name and 


=e plainly written, on a Postal Card 
or it. 





To — One sending us one new sub- 
scriber with their own renewal (with $2.00), 
we will proses’ acopy of the new “ Con- 
vention History of America.” 


——_ 


Wire Nails have advanced in price, as 


will be seen by quotations on page 159, last 
column. 








—— 


The Western World Guide and Hand- 
Book of Useful Information, contains the 
greatest amount of useful information ever 
put together in such a cheap form. The 
Printing, paper, and binding are excellent, 
and the book is well worth a dollar. To any 
one sending us two new subscribers besides 
their own, with $3, for one year, we will 
present a copy of this valuable book. 





Golden Rules for successful advertis- 
ing, are these : 1. Attractive display. 2. Sal- 
ient points clearly stated. 3. Repetition. 
Don’t spend all your money in one insertion, 
4. Choice of the Paper which reaches the 
people you want to reach. rules 
never fail. 


Send in orders now for bees,queens, 
or bees by the pound. I have also a full line of 
Supplies. Address, F. J. Crowley, Batavia, N.Y. 


ii i 


Dr. Tinker has sent us a sample of his 
new side-passage sections. They make a 
fine appearance ; being smooth and accu- 
rately cut. 


——-————- = o—m ee + -- 


Mr. J. B. Mason, of Mechanic Falls, 
Maine, has sent us a sample of a dovetailed 
one-pound popiar section, and a smoker, as 
made by him. Both are of good mechanical 
appearance. 


— ewe ee 


Sample Copies of the Bex JOURNAL 
will be sent FREE upon copitnatinn. Any one 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office, 
or we will send them all to the agent. 





Frank Cheshire’s new book on Bees 
and “ea ~~ Es can be bad at this office in 
parts. Price, $3.00. 


- om ee SCt— 


The Convention History of America 
and the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for one 
year, will be clubbed for $1.15. 


——- <i e+ — — - 


Cash in Advance is the rule, but no 
longer than six months of grace can be 
allowed on the small sum of $1.00. Sub- 
scriptions may commence at any time, and 
discontinuances may be ordered at any 
time, when arrearages are paid up. 


ee 


Convention Notices. 


t@” The bee-keepers of Manitowoc and adjoin- 
ing counties will meet at Kiel. Wis.,on Marc 25, 
1886, for the purpose of organizing a bee- keepers 
association. J. H. ROBERTS. 


@” The Wabash County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Court House in Wabash, Ind., 
on Wednesday, Apr. 7, 1886, at 10 a.m. 
keepers are invited. J.J. MARTIN, Sec. 

t@™” The bee-keepers of Stark and adjoining 
counties are earnestly requested to meet at Grange 
Hall (over Farmer’s Bank), Canton, O.,on Tues- 
day, Apr. 13, 1886, for the purpose of effecting a 
permanent organization. MARK THOMSON, Sec. 


t@®” The Southerh Lilinois Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation wil! hoid its 3d annual convention in Teague 

Harris’s Hall at Duquoin, Ills., on Lae reg & 
Apr. 8, 1886, at 10 a.m. A general invitation is 
extended. F. H. KENNEDY, Sec. 





Advertisements. 


OR SALE.— Italian and Cyprian Bees and 
Queens (in any quantity), Extractors, Bee- 
Books, ete. Address, OTTO KLEINOW 
11Atf’ (Opp. Ft. Wayne Gate), DETROIT, MICH. 





URE Italian Bees, of the best strain. In 
Langstroth or Gotee hives. Send for Circular. 
1Atf CLU 


1 oO. E, leowa City, Iowa. 





AX Yy =, havin eee site clover seed 
or sale, please address. e, 
fi) BR. BOARDMAN, 
11AIt EAST TOWNSEND, O. 
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RAYS OF LIGHT, the original Bee and Poultry 
Journal. Published in the interest of Bee-Keeping 
and Poultry Raising. J.J. MARTIN & CO., Pub- 
lishers, North Manchester, Ind. Sample copy FREE. 
Subscription price 50 cents per year. 11D8t 








EE Wives and Sections —Send to HERR & 
BEULE, manufacturers, Beaver Dam, Wis., for 
price lists. Good materials. Low prices. 1lU0A26t 





100 COLONIES 


or 
ORANGE-COLORED ITALIANS 


AND 
WHITE-BANDED ALBINO BEES 
FOR SALE. 


‘ye —- in want of Bees, Queens, or Apiarian 
Supplies will do well to send for my 246th An- 
nual Price-List before purchasing. Address, 


WM. w.caARyY, 
«Successor to Wm. W. Cary & Son, 
COLERAINE, MASS. 


N.B.— The best testimonial I can give, is that my 
= more than coubled in the past 4 years. 
7Dt 


NEW ONE-POUND HONEY PAIL. 
TS new size of our Tapering 

Honey Pails isof uniform design 

with the other sizes, having the top 

edge turned over, and has a bail or 

handie,- making it very convenient 

t- carry. itis well-made and, when 

filled with honey, mukes a novel and 

attractive smal! puckage, that can 

sold for 20 cents or less. Many 

consumers wil! buy it in et to give the children 


a handsume toy pail. ICE, 75 cents per 
dozen, or $>.00 per 160. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


Wooden Pails for Honey! 


7 E can furnish regular Wooden Water-Pails— 
well painted on the outside, and with 3 iron 
hoops and a tight-fitting wood cover, at 82.84 
per dozen. They will hold 2% Ibs. of honey, and 
when empty, cin be utilized for use as an ordinary 
household pail. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MANUFACTORY 
FOR HIVES, SECTIONS, &e. 


I at new prepared to supply dealers and others 
wit 








Hives, Sections, Shipping-Crates, 
Supers, ctc., 
of allkinds. I make aspecialty of LANGSTROTH 
ANE MODEST HIVES. Correspondence wih 
supply dealers solicited. My Sections are ail made 
from Poplar. Address. 
GEORGE TAYLOR, 
DUNDEE, Kane Co., ILLS. 


6 Horse-Power 
Portable Engine and Boiler 


FOR SALE. 


US but little and it is in good condition. 
Reason for selling —1 need more Power. 


D. G. WEBSTER, 
BLAINE, Boone Co., ILLS. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 
6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 
It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


‘THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St.,. CHICAGO, ILL. 


30 COLONTES OF 


ITALIAN BEES 


FOR SALE, 
in movable-frame Hives. 
PRICE from $7 to $10, 
according to the number 
ordered. 

Dr. H.N. Rogers, Zumbreo Falls,Minn. 
1LASt 

OSS BEE-FEEDER.—Sample and 

full particulars for 30 cents.— 

For feeding inside of any hive without disturbing 


the Bees. T. Cc. E, 
11A3t GRINNELL, IOWA. 
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DOUBLE - WALLED 


Langstroth Hives 


FOR WINTERING BEES ON SUMMER STANDS. 


'T\HLEYW are made identical and interchangeable 

with our Standard Langstroth Hives, as adver- 
tised and described in our Catalogue. All upper 
stories and surplus arrangements made by us will 
fit this double-walled brood chamber. Prices: 
Nailed, &Qc.; in the flat, 5c. per hive, in addition 
to our prices of the Standard Langstroth. Wealso 
make our 7}¢-inch Caps with a sloping or Cottage 
Roof, which is worth 2@e. nailed and 15e. fiat, in 
addition to the prices of the Standard Langstroth 
hive, which has a flat top. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


AMERICAN APICULTURIST. 


A382-page magazine devoted to 
PRACTICAL BEE-KEEPING. 
Sent three months for 25 cents ; six months for 50 
cents, or one year for $1.00. Wealso deal in the 
best Hives, Sections, Smokers, Extractors, &c. 
Also Italian and Syrian Queens and their crosses. 

Other races furnished upon application. 


Each new subscriber to the Apiculturist will 
receive a fine likeness of 


L. L. Langstroth and the late Moses Quinby. 
Send your address on a postal card for a sample 
copy and price-list of Apiarian Supplies, Queens, 
Bees and Nuclei. Address, 
AMERICAN APICULTURIST, 


9Dtf WENHAM, Essex Co., MASS. 


vanpiwvons FOUNDATION 
AND 
VANDERVORT ) 


E have alarge stock of choice yellow bees- 

wax, and can furnish Dunham comb founda- 

tion for brood-comb, cut to any size for 42c. Ib. 

Extra thin Vandervort foundation, 48c. per lb. We 

uarantee our foundation to be made from pure 

Beeswax, and not to sag. Will work up wax for 10c 
per lb., and 20 cts. per lb. for sections. 


F. WwW. HOLMES, 
eDtf COOPERSVILLE, Ottawa Co,, MICH. 


JONES’ FRAME-PLYERS, 















OR taking frames out of hives, or 
moving them in any way desired. It is 
made of galvanized iron, and can be utilized 
in many ways. It hasalong claw for loos- 
ening frames, and a hook which may be used 
for carrying other frames besides the one 
held by the Plyers. Price, 40 cts., by mail. 
THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


1886, ITALIAN QUEENS. 1886, 


FROM APRIL UNTIL OCTOBER. 


NTESTED, $1.00, per Dozen $8.00. 
Reared from Imported Mothers. Money 
refunded if not furnished promptly. Address, 


WALTER McWILLIAMS, 
9D6t GRIFFIN, GEORGIA. 


Bee-Hives and Bee-Supplies, 


QUEENS AND NUCLEI, 


Ww. are now ready to fill all orders promptly, at 
low prices, and guarantee our goods. Send 
for Price-List free. 


B. J. MILLER & CO., 
2D6t NAPPANEE, IND. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Of Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25 — per square inch—no single cut sold for less 
an e 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











HEDDON’S 


COLUMN. 


FOUNDATION 


PRICES REDUCED. 


Given and Dadant Comb Foundation for 
the New Hive, and Langstroth and American 
frames, and surplus sections. Prices (by 
express or freight), and subject to change 
without notice. 


FOR BROOD—1i to 10 pounds, per Ib...... 45c. 
Do. llto 25 ox ” -* Semeed 44c. 
Do. 26to 50 - > ee 43c. 


“ “ « 


Do. 51 to 100 42¢. 
FOR SURPLUS—160 cents per pound more. 


My NEW Sectional-Brood-Chamber HIVE. 


For prices, descriptions, etc., see advertisement 
On page 93. Two styles of surplus case with each 
hive. 











Our suspended reversible frame, in the flat, and 
made up, wired ; either empty or filled with foun- 
dation. Also, common Langstroth and American 
frames in the fiat. For prices, see our Circular. 


SECTIONS. 


Smooth, white poplar, all dovetailed, 
4\4x4¥, and 7 to the foot. Prices are 
as follows : . 







Boxes containing 1,000 sections, each . $5 50 
5 or more boxes, each,..............++. - 525 
10 “s YT esenneed haesiaes . 500 
Boxes containing 500 00 
5 or more boxes, each, 4 


One-piece sections, same size and price. 


BEES and QUEENS 


No bee-keeper can show more or better testimo- 
niaisthanI. For prices and descriptions of races 
= ee see Our 1885 and 1886 Circulars. Ask 

or " 


THAT NICE HONEY 


Is not yet all gone. For price, quality, style of 
package, etc., see my advertisement on page 64. 


" SUCCESS in BEE-CULTURE.’’ 


In favor of the above-named book, and our 

New Hive, I have 30 testimonials from prominent 

~keepers, similar to those found in my column 

in Nos. 7, 8, 9 and 10, of this Volume. Price of 
Book, postpaid, 50 cents. 


FOR DESCRIPTIONS and PRICES 


of all the above ; also, bee-veils, plated wire, honey- 
boards, nicest shipping-crates, honey-extractors, 
bee-feeders (3 styles), foundation fasteners, wire- 
imbedders, fruit and honey plants, Improved Lang- 
stroth hives, lamp-nursery. honey-registers. Bing- 
ham smokers and knives, etc., send address to 


JAMES HEDDON, 





THE VICTOR HIVE 


§ pronounced by competent apiarists 
I Best Hive for comb honey. It is d re, the 
& new principle, the passage-ways being contin 
uous Chrongh perforated zinc to the sections. (, 
dovetailed White Popier Sections, with or withoy, 
side passages, cannot be excelled in t 
smoothness. They are as nearly perfect as an be 
made. Sample of the new ons for 2 ONe-cen; 
stamps. Catalogue on application. 

Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 


sDtf NEW PHILADELPHIA, OH)0, 


SOUTHERN HEAD-QUARTERS 


Foz Early Italian Queens, Nuclei ang 
Full Colontes ; the manufacture of Hives, 
Sections, Frames, Feeders, Foundatio, 
ete., aspecialty. Superior work and best materi;} 
at“ let-live” prices. Steam Factory fully equippe; 
with the latest and most approved machinery 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Address, : 
J.P. H. BROWN. 


7D10t AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another colum:, 


IXL EXTRACTORS, 


Fo® 2 Langstroth, American, or Gallup frames 
with gate—%6.50. Machines for any size 0} 
frames made to order. Cold-Blast Smokers, 
postpaid, $1.00. w.c. RB. K 4 
7D4t ORLEANS, IND. 














Alley’s Drone and Queen Trap, 








Price, by Express, 50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts.; 12 in 
the flat, and one nailed (13 in all), $3.50 ; 50, in the 
flat, $12.00. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILI. 





ROOD-FRAMES. —C. W. Dayton, Bradfori, 
lowa, will furnish first-class brood-frames of 
any size, at $1.00 per 100, ready to nail; and will 
bas el and beeswax in payment for the same. 





1869, UP WITH THE TIMES. 18%6 
Armstrong’s Perfection 


CROWN HIVE. 


The brood-frames, honey-rack, and section-boxes 
are all Reversible. 

At the St. Joseph and 8t. Louis, Mo., Expositions 
in 1885, it took the first premium over several of 
the most prominent bee-hives now in use. 

Illustra Catal e sent free. Address, 

5D13t E. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ills. 


1886. ALLEY’S 1886. 
Combined Drone and Queen Trap. 


A perfect non-swarming arrangement. Sen/ 
and get them by the quantity, in the fiat, and se! 
to your bee-keeping friends. Every bee-keepe 
will purchase one or more who examines then. 
Send for wholesale prices, Circulars free. 


HENRY ALLEY & CO., 
51Dtf, Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 


DRAKE & SMITE 


Successors to A. E. Manum, Bristol, Vt. 


ANUFACTURERS of the BRISTOL 
Bee-Hive, the Standard Hive of Vermont. 
Section Honey-Bexes, all sizes, made from 
White Poplar, (the best timber in the world for 
noney-boxes), 1-pound boxes a specialty. Clamps 
Separators and Wood Sides. Lightning @luers, 
Shipping Crates, Bee Escapes, Bee Feeders, 10! 
Manum’s Bee Smokers—all made of the best m® 
terial and in a workmaniike manner. Send staa) 
for illustrated Catalogue and Price-List. 46D12t 

















Dowagiac, Mich. 





EE SHUCK’S ADVERTISEME.! 
IN ANOTHER COLUMN. 
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